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demise with a levity that bordered on madness, Mary, who had solicited a dispensation to marry a Catholic prince, who was her cousin in the third degree, gave her hand to Both well, an upstart Protestant, who, notwithstanding his divorce, was still a bigamist, and now had four wives, including the Queen.
The wedding was a gloomy affair, as befitted a ceremony performed under such sanguinary auspices. Mor- -ton, Maitland and some fawning parasites of Bothwell were the only guests. The French ambassador, although he was a creature of the Guise family, to which Mary belonged, refused to attend.
Mary's illusion was short-lived : she was no sooner in Bothwell's power, than she realized what sort of a master she had taken unto herself. Vulgar, brutal and ill-tempered, he seemed to have been selected by Providence to avenge the errors which he had instigated, or helped to commit. His treatment of her soon became so outrageous that Mary, driven beyond endurance, one day snatched a dagger from Erskine, who was present with Melville at one of their scenes, and tried to stab herself, crying that she preferred to die rather than to live in such misery. And yet, incomprehensible as it may appear, in spite of his incessant and disgusting brutality, Mary always was the first to seek a reconciliation with a child's submissive affection, forgetting that she was a woman and a queen.
However, these attractions in public gave the nobles the pretext which they wanted to rise in revolt.
The Earl of Mar, governor of Mary's infant son, Argyle, Athol, Glencairn, Lindsay, Boyd, and even Morton and Maitland themselves, Bothwell's never-failing confederates, took up arms, for the avowed purpose of avenging the death of the King, and rescuing his son